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272 de sacy's litteratcre orientale. [July, 

13. — Siltestre be Sact. Melanges de Litterature Orientale. Pre- 
cedes de VEhge de VAuteur, par M. le Due de Beoglie. Paris : 
E. Ducrocq. 8vo. pp. 395. 

Twenty-four years have passed since France lost, in the death of 
Silvestre de Sacy, the founder of that remarkable school of Orientalists 
which has done so much to sustain the scientific fame of the land. The 
investigations of Sedillot, of Chesy, of Remusat, of Champollion, of 
Saint Martin, of Renan, Adolph Franck, and Barthelemy St. Hilaire, 
are the best and most enduring monument of him whose precept and ex- 
ample aroused these scholars to their researches. In special branches, 
several of the pupils have surpassed their master ; but there is no one 
who, in the face of such difficulties, has made such conquests, — no one 
who has wrought such results from such scanty material. To unfold 
the mysteries of that most secret of sects, the Druses, would seem to be 
work for a lifetime ; but this, though the most difficult of De Sacy's 
labors, was only one of a multitude. He was the first to reveal to his 
countrymen the treasures of Persian literature, to interpet to them the 
dialects of the Egyptian tongue, and to give to the Arabic a grammat- 
ical and exact form. No language could baffle his scrutiny, and where 
he resolved to study, he was certain to succeed. That he did not be- 
come master of Sanscrit and Chinese, and the wilder jargon of Tartary, 
was owing to the preference which he gave to the Semitic tongues of 
Western Asia. 

Nor was De Sacy merely a scholar. He was in every sense a man 
of his time, bearing an active part in the doings of the Academy, the 
state, and the Church. No professor could be more diligent in the 
discharge of the duties of his chair. His voice and his vote were 
ready in the legislative assemblies, and public affairs did not find him 
indifferent or disposed to shrink from responsibility. A firm royalist 
and a decided Romanist, he dared to defy the threats of the Revolution, 
and the insinuation that his favorite studies would land him in atheism. 
His opinions were never concealed, though he was by nature a man of 
peace, and not controversial in temper. Few men have lived eighty 
years, through so stormy a period, in such constant activity, and in so 
many changes, whose life has been so serene, so pure, so honored by 
the praise of the good, and so satisfactory in its results. The eulogy 
of the eloquent Due de Broglie expresses the universal sentiment of 
the cultivated men of France, and merely interprets the teaching of 
that noble brow, those deep, full eyes, and those massive features, on 
every line of which sit genius, dignity, and power. Of all the peers 
created by the Citizen King, none was more worthy of the honor, and 
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none conferred more honor on the Chamber, than the scholar who had 
held so many public charges, and had fulfilled them all so well. 

The volume which has just been prepared by Louis A. Sedillot, the 
son of De Sacy's former pupil and friend, and himself an Orientalist 
of the highest reputation, contains nine pieces of various length, which 
illustrate the characteristics of the author in the different departments 
of Oriental study. The first is the discriminating sketch of his life, 
character, and works, by the Due de Broglie, to which we have already 
alluded. This is followed by De Sacy's Discourse on the Transla- 
tions of Eastern works, in which the true principles of such translation 
are pointed out ; — by some views on the Professorships of Sanscrit and 
Chinese established in the College de France ; — by a report on the 
archives of Genoa, whither M. de Sacy was sent to inspect the manu- 
scripts, and to ascertain if they contained anything bearing upon the 
history of art, commerce, or government in the Levant ; — by a strik- 
ing essay on " The Utility of the Study of Arab poetry," which M. de 
Sacy vindicates as more than a dry philological exercise ; — by a very 
full and interesting account of Abdallotif and his History of Egypt, 
criticising the defective translations of Pococke and Wahl, and giving 
correct renderings of many important passages ; — by an acute discus- 
sion of the origin of the word " Pyramid," in which the theories of its 
Grecian and its Syrian source are alike refuted, and it is shown to be 
a genuine Egyptian word, meaning a " place sacred," set apart to the 
Deity, thus proving that the structure was not a granary or a house of 
defence, but a religious monument ; — by the learned and ingenious 
summary of Moslem sects and their opinions, taken from the Introduc- 
tion to the History of the Druses ; — and finally, by an account of the 
treaty between Philip the Bold and the King of Tunis, as it appears in 
an Arab manuscript which De Sacy has deciphered. 

In all these pieces, the opinions of the author are given with a free- 
dom which is at once modest and fearless. Numerous as are the criti- 
cisms of other writers, the mistakes exposed, and the false methods 
blamed, there is no word of acrimony, and the fullest justice is done to 
the intentions and the scholarship of the offending authors. The spirit 
of the discussions in this volume is gentle and amiable to a rare degree. 
Of the style, pure and dignified as it is in tone, we have to regret an 
unfortunate prolixity, which reduces the vigor of the thought. M. de 
Sacy is as fond of long sentences as Taylor or Milton ; but he has not 
the art of working them up to a climax. They are level throughout. 
He seems to care little for style in itself, and never seeks to adorn his 
paragraphs by figurative language. Lacking this charm, the volume 
which we have noticed is, nevertheless, exceedingly attractive for the 
novelty of its details, and for the wisdom and originality of its views. 



